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NOTES. 

Recent Discussion of Emotion. 

When Professor James first published his now famous theory that 
emotion is not the cause but the effect of its ' expression,' namely, the 
feeling of the bodily changes directly following the perception of the 
exciting fact, 1 he seemed to be advocating a paradox which, like most 
paradoxes, contained perhaps an element of truth, but which, in the sweep- 
ing form in which it was stated, suggested rather a good joke than a serious 
scientific hypothesis. It was thus, with " a certain feeling of amused resist- 
ance," that Edmund Gurney wrote of it in the first published criticism. 2 
And although before the year was out a voice was heard on the other side 
also, Mr. Marshall announcing the outline of a theory of the origin of 
emotion in which he claimed to have independently arrived at the same 
general result as Professor James, 8 the first impression of paradox con- 
tinued and until quite recently led, on the part of most psychologists, to a 
resistance of the theory, not always, it must be confessed, with the genial 
urbanity of its first critic. Recently, however, since the publication of the 
chapter on emotion in the author's Principles of Psychology (1890), and 
particularly within the last year or two, the whole question has been promi- 
nently under discussion, and while, on the one hand, the theory has been 
acutely and vigorously attacked, it has also been ably defended and 
developed. As a result, not only is it now better understood, but there is 
the suggestion of something of real advance in this department of psychol- 
ogy. A brief review of the controversy should, therefore, not be without 
value. 4 

1 W. James. " What is an Emotion?" Mind, IX, p. 188 (April, 1884). Lange's work 
came out the year following, the German translation in 1887. 

2 Mind, IX, p. 421. It is interesting to see how well Gurney anticipates the more 
frequent of the later objections. He admits that bodily sensations of skin, muscles, and 
viscera do probably constitute a large part of those emotions which, like fear and anger, are 
most intimately connected with bodily reaction, but against the general validity of the theory 
he urges that qualitatively different emotions have nearly the same bodily reactions, that 
lasting and pervading emotions may survive unchanged through many distinct variations of 
bodily state, and, especially, that aesthetic emotions may be ideally experienced. Replying 
to this last point James admits that pure aesthetic emotion is not due to the ' repercussion 
backwards' of other bodily sensations (Pr. of Psy., II, pp. 468ft.). How he deals with the 
other objections will appear immediately. 

3 Mind, IX, p. 615. 

4 The writings chiefly referred to, besides the article by James mentioned below, are the 
following : 

W. L. Worcester. " Observations of some Points in James' Psychology." Monist, III, 
p. 285 (Jan., 1893). 
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Of first-rate importance and central in the whole discussion is the 
remarkable article of Professor James himself, in which he replies to his 
critics, and gives a new exposition of his theory. 1 A line of attack, followed 
with unanimity from Gurney down, and apparently fatal to the theory, con- 
sisted in urging the marked absence of uniformity in the relations of 
emotions to their expression. The emotion, it was said, could not be the 
effect of the expression, for, on the one hand, the same emotion may have 
very different expressions, and, on the other, different emotions may have 
practically the same expression. The answer is a challenge of the facts. 
May it not be that there is enough difference in the ' same ' emotion, on 
the one hand, and enough sameness in the different expressions, on the 
other, especially when account is taken of the internal visceral changes as 
the more essential, to harmonize the facts with the theory ? Dr. Irons had 
asked how any unity at all could be given by the theory to the conception 
of an emotion if its symptoms varied indefinitely. The reply is that the 
variations are within limits, and that they possess enough functional resem- 
blance to allow us to call them by the same names. 2 Lehmann had 
contrasted the rapid changes in ' unmotived ' (pathological) emotion, con- 
sequent on organic disturbance, with the relative constancy of emotion 
having a recognized mental cause. The answer is that exacter observation 
might show in ' motived ' emotions also just the amount of inconstancy 
required. Worcester points out that all emotions when intense tend to 
express themselves in the same way. But do not, in such cases, the feelings 
themselves tend to become alike? Worcester further notices that certain 
symptoms — laughing, sobbing, shivering, etc., — may occur without any 
emotion. The reply is that in none of these cases is the reproduction of the 
emotional diffusive wave complete. In all this James seems fairly to hold 

D. Irons. " Professor'james' Theory of Emotion." Mind, N.s., Ill, p. 77 (Jan., 1S94) 
" The Physical Basis of Emotion. A Reply." Mind, n.s., IV, p. 92 (Jan., 1895). 
" Recent Developments in Theory of Emotion." Psy. Rev., II, p. 279 (May, 1895) 

J. M. Baldwin. " The Origin of Emotional Expression." Psy. Rev., I, p. 610 (Nov.. 
1894). Cf. Mental Development,- chap. VIII, § 2 (1895). 

J. Dewey. "The Theory of Emotion." Psy. Rev., I, p. 553; II, p. 13 (Nov., 1894, Jan. 

1895). 
G. M. Stratton. "The Sensations are not Emotions." Psy. Rev., II, p. 279 (May, 1895) 
P. Sollier. " Recherches sur les rapports de la sensibility et de l'emotion." Rev. Phil.. 

p. 241 (Mar., 1894). 

1 W. James. " The Physical Basis of Emotion." Psy. Rev., I, p. 516 (Sept., 1894). 

2 It seems rather minute criticism when Dr. Irons finds this reply inconsistent with the 
original assertion (Mind, IV, p. 96). ' Indefinite ' is not ' infinite.' No doubt, on the theory, 
the same emotion, so far as it is the same, must have the same bodily symptoms, and there 
is plausibility in the demand for a statement of the characteristic expressions of each emo- 
tion. Lange actually attempted this for certain emotions. But to go beyond characteristic 
and seek uniformly identical expressions as the core of the sameness — which is, apparently, 
what Irons desiderates — would be an altogether hopeless task. What sameness, for 
instance, is there in the fear of a man brought suddenly face to face with a dreadful death 
and that of one who politely ' fears ' that he will not be able to accept an invitation to a 
dinner party ? 
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his own. Indeed, on the ground traversed by these objections, the theory, 
it is easy to see, is impregnable. It is always possible, in the last resort, to 
fall back on the imperfections of introspection and on our ignorance of the 
complete bodily process, and, at the same time, to so distinguish theoretically 
between essential and non-essential elements, as well in the physical as in 
the psychical order, as to vindicate at least the conception of an exact cor- 
respondence between the two as a plausible hypothesis. 

But while the proof of real variation in the symptoms with absolute 
sameness in the emotion would be fatal to the theory, the assumption 
or presumption that the two varied together would not necessarily establish 
it. Concomitant variation is a conditio sine qua non, but it is not the 
theory. The theory asserts a special mode of production of the emotional 
expression and a special constitution of the subjective experience. And 
against these assertions there were strong and specific objections. It was 
objected, for instance, that to make the bodily changes the direct result of 
the perception of the object, fails to account for the fact that the bodily 
changes are different, if, with the same object, the mental motivation is dif- 
ferent (all the critics); that to make the acts prompted the causes rather 
than the effects of the emotion, leads to absurdities (Worcester); that 
emotion is subjectively not identical with any amount of sensations of 
bodily reflexes, but a unique feeling-attitude-in-regard-to-object (Irons); and 
that in admitting the absence of such reflexes for pure aesthetic emotion, 
the theory breaks down (Irons). The chief interest in James' article is his 
manner of meeting these criticisms. He seeks to show that they rest, for 
the most part, on a complete misunderstanding of the theory. The result is 
that the theory now appears in quite a new light, (i) We have the explicit 
recognition of association in constituting the stimulus. The exciting fact 
on the perception of which the bodily causes of emotion were said to follow 
directly, is not the bare ' object ' but the total ' situation.' With this 
recognition of the force of suggestions from association, James disposes at 
a stroke of the repeated objection that differences in the emotional result 
are directly due to differences in the mental motivation. The mental 
motivation, the ' perception,' is admitted to be different in different circum- 
stances. 1 (2) It is recognized that not all acts prompted are to be regarded 
as the cause of a given emotion. This was supposed to be denied by such 
statements as " we are frightened because we run." The absurdity of this 
was made patent by Worcester's retort, that on this view we might be said 
to be afraid of getting wet because we buy an umbrella. All such state- 

1 The influence of association was not thus emphasized in the original statement of the 
theory, and this was misleading. It was not, however, entirely overlooked (see e.g., Princi- 
ples, II, p. 454). Lange discusses it at length (Gemiithsbeivegungen, pp. 66-74). What is 
new here is the assertion of peculiar value felt or perceived in certain elements in the situa- 
tion (we react on " that one of its elements which strikes us, for the time being, as most vitally 
important"). Dewey objects to this as implying a feeling of emotional worth in the object 
prior to the reaction (Psy. Rev., II, p. 19). James (and Dewey also) certainly owes us a 
clearer account of the constitution of the original stimulus. 
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ments are now characterized as " slap-dash," and we are assured that when 
it was said, " we are frightened because we run," the word ' run ' was 
meant to stand for "many other" and, particularly, visceral movements. 
Actual running may give rise to exhilaration and not to fear. The impor- 
tant inference is suggested that room may now perhaps be found under the 
theory for considering some acts at least as prompted by emotion, or, what 
'emotion' here "stands for," the whole emotional situation as implied in 
the language of common-sense. 1 (3) There is an express limitation of the 
theory to a particular phase of the emotional experience. The theory 
relates not to everything that may be called an emotion, not to the 
emotional experience as a whole, but solely to the feeling of " a general 
seizure of excitement" (p. 523) or " the rank feeling of excitement " (p. 525), 
briefly, to the ' affect.' This disarms not a little of the opposition. Most 
psychologists, probably, would admit that feelings due to bodily commotion 
must be added to whatever other feelings may be present, before there can 
be a " rank " sense of the emotional seizure. They might object to the 
statement that the special emotions are mere " names of special feelings of 
excitement " (p. 525), but so far as ' emotion ' is limited to the ' affect ' phase 
of the experience, the identification of that with the feeling of bodily 
disturbance gains immensely in plausibility. This, we are told, was all that 
was ever meant. 2 (4) There is a restatement of the theory. The theory, 
assuming psychophysical concomitance, simply defines the process of emo- 
tion in the nerve-centres " to consist of afferent currents." It does this on 
the sole ground of the introspective appearances. In the analysis of his 
emotional consciousness, James finds three factors, the " objective content," 
the agreeableness or disagreeableness coloring the content and "beaten 
up " with it, and the " seizure," consisting in additional localized organic 
sensations. These sensations being presumably due to incoming currents, 
the whole consciousness seems to be mediated by such currents. " This," 
he says, " is the length and breadth of my ' theory ' " (p. 524). 

Both Baldwin and Irons find this practically a new theory. Irons points 
out that whereas the original theory contained a definite account of the 
conditioning of the emotion and of the nature of the psychic fact, we are 
now told that nothing was ever intended but a statement as to the depend- 

1 It will not escape notice that the expression now condemned was not, as a matter of 
fact, used by Professor James. He did say that the order, ' we meet a bear, are frightened, 
and run,' is incorrect, but the alleged contradictory hypothesis is, we are " afraid because we 
tremble" (Pr. of Psy., II, p. 450). 

2 As James actually uses the term, however, it seems to include both more and less than 
the feeling of somatic resonance : more, in that he accepts Irons' definition of emotion as 
" feeling-attitude " ; less — and here certainly — in that he admits aesthetic emotion without 
such resonance. And though objecting to the identification of emotion with pleasure or 
pain, he, nevertheless, describes as pure aesthetic emotion the pleasure directly aroused by a 
beautiful object, the feelings derived from the somatic resonance being " secondary emotions " 
{Pr. of Psy., II, pp. 468 f .) . It is not easy, therefore, to understand his surprise that ' emotion ' 
could mean anything but ' affect.' The term is notoriously ambiguous. 
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ence on incoming currents of the emotional seizure. The criticism is valid: 
the old and the new statements of the theory do not coincide. But putting 
all that is said above together, is it not clear that, so far as the ' affect ' is 
concerned, the fundamental doctrine remains substantially what it was? 
Irons refuses to believe this. He says that now the intellectual regard is 
made the all-important thing in determining the emotional effect, whereas 
formerly it was the bare sensation, as is shown by the case cited from 
Lange of fright from a loud sound {Mind, IV, pp. 93 f.). Against this we 
have Baldwin's opinion that the force of association was previously recog- 
nized, though only by implication. But Baldwin, too, is struck by the new 
emphasis on association, as well as by the express recognition of the 
Gefiihlston, and claims that James has " come over " to his view in regard- 
ing Gefiihlslon, together with associated content and the feelings due to 
reverberation, as 'elements' in emotion (Psy.Rev., I, pp. 621 f.). But this 
appears to overlook the fact that James limits the emotion to the ' affect ' 
phase of the experience, the rank feeling of excitement, which in his own 
case he finds completely accounted for by localizable organic sensations. 
He admits, however, that the Gefiihlston may vary enormously in distinct- 
ness in individuals, and seems, though this is by no means certain, to regard 
it as a possible 'element' in emotion, and he further "hypothetically " 
allows that feelings in the ' subtler ' emotions may be not of the localizable 
organic sort. It cannot be too clearly pointed out that it was not thus 
" hypothetically " that he spoke of the constitution of pure aesthetic emo- 
tion in the Priticiples, but with an insistance on the fact (II, p. 468), and 
that he can only now charge his critics (Irons especially) with an ignoratio 
elenchi in accusing him of giving away his case here by shifting ground 
and affirming that the theory meant nothing more than that the emotional 
seizure depended on incoming currents. The truth seems to be that there 
has been a translocation of emphasis, affecting the whole theory. Whereas 
formerly the emphasis was on the instinctiveness of the bodily response, and 
on the nature of emotion as the feeling of this response, it is now on the 
dependence of the emotional seizure on afferent processes. This is a much 
broader formula. Afferent processes are not confined to ' return waves ' of 
excitement, and dependence may be of various sorts. In a general way the 
formula might be accepted by every theory of emotion. As Irons remarks, 
it need mean nothing more than that emotion is dependent on perception. 
With this relegation to the background of the original conception as to the 
nature of emotion, and with the bringing into notice of other elements of 
feeling besides the sensations of organic perturbation, it is easy to make the 
difference between the theory and the views of its critics appear insignifi- 
cant. Evidently, however, the above formula does not express the whole 
" length and breadth " of Professor James' ' theory.' He still appears to 
regard the emotional expression as ' instinctive,' and the ' affect,' for his own 
part at least, as the feeling of this expression. 'Afferent process' here means, 
specifically, ' return wave of excitement.' But if this is so, then, " pure 
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aesthetic emotion," as it appears in the Principles, would not, properly 
speaking be emotion at all, and the theory is only expanded, on the one 
hand, in asserting that the whole of consciousness is dependent on incoming 
currents, to be contracted, on the other, in excluding from ' emotion ' all 
feelings that are not sensations of the bodily perturbation. Only James 
is not quite sure of this, and so offers terms of agreement allowing for 
individual variations to all who adopt the general psychophysical standpoint. 

Two main questions are thus forced on our consideration : What is the 
origin of the emotional expression ? and, What is yielded by analysis of the 
emotional experience? James throws the burden of proof for his theory on 
the introspective analysis. But there is another method of arriving at 
results. The immediate appearances can be discussed in the light of 
genetic theory. It is from this point of view that the question is taken up 
by Baldwin and Dewey. Baldwin explains the origin of emotional expres- 
sion by three principles: ' dynamogenesis,' habit, and accommodation. Since 
habit tends to loss of consciousness, the marked intensity of the conscious- 
ness accompanying the most instinctive reactions, as in anger and fear, 
cannot, it is argued, precede the reaction, but must be due to the ' return 
wave ' of the excitement. All reactions of this class, therefore, are handed 
over to the ' effect ' theory. But where the exciting content is partly new, 
dynamogenesis requires elements of expression over and above the reactions 
due to habit. Here the important question of accommodation comes in: 
How does the organism acquire new reactions? For answer we are 
referred to various physiological principles, but particularly to the teleolog- 
ical function of pleasure and pain, especially pain, as tones of feeling, given 
not merely after the movement but by and with the stimulus. All adapted 
movements and, therefore, all movements of inherited habits, are, in their 
origin, directly expressive of an hedonically toned state of consciousness. 
This serves for the analysis of emotion. We have: (1) an habitual 
element, due to a 'return wave ' from various instinctive expressions ; (2) a 
present ' accommodation ' element of pleasure and pain due to the new 
processes of content; (3) a 'return wave ' element from (2) and from mus- 
cular and organic processes connected with (1) and (2). 

Although originally intended as a refutation of the James theory, there 
is clearly nothing in this argument which James, as he now explains himself, 
might not accept. Hence Baldwin's claim that James has " come over." 
On the other hand, both assumptions in the special argument for the ' effect ' 
theory have been disputed. Nichols regards it as an illusion that habit 
tends to loss of consciousness (Philosophical Review, IV, p. 521), and 
Irons asserts that the greater part of the movements in the cases referred 
to (anger, fear, etc.) are merely " mechanical outpourings through the 
easiest drainage-channels " and not instinctive at all (Psy. Rev., II, p. 284). 
The force of these objections must be left to the judgment of the reader. 1 

1 Surely, however, the discharge is ' instinctive.' It is true that Dewey, to whom Irons ap- 
peals in challenging the fact, speaks of deflection of energy in the inhibition involved in coor- 
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Dewey's theory is less easy to deal with. He aims to explain the origin 
of the emotional 'expression' by adjusting Darwin's principles to the 
' effect ' or, as he prefers to call it, ' discharge ' x theory of emotion, and 
then to use the result as a method for analysis and classification. Summa- 
rily stated, his conclusions are as follows : " All the so-called expressions of 
emotion are, in reality, the reduction of movements and stimulations, origi- 
nally useful, into attitudes"; they are to be accounted for, not by reference 
to emotion, but as direct survivals or as disturbances of teleological coordi- 
nations. The various principles of 'serviceable associated habits,' of 
' analogous-feeling stimuli,' of ' antithesis,' and of ' direct nervous discharge,' 
merely express certain typical differences in the form and nature of this 
reduction {Psy. Rev., I, p. 569; II, p. 13). The primary thing in emotion 
is a mode of behavior, a disposition to act; the other phases of the experi- 
ence, the idea or 'object' and the emotional seizure, exist within the 
coordination of activity as simultaneously constituted aspects of one and 
the same fact. " Emotion in its entirety is a mode of behavior which 
is purposive, or has an intellectual content, and which also reflects itself 
into feeling or Affects, as the subjective valuation of that which is objec- 
tively expressed in the idea or purpose " {Psy. Rev., II, p. 15). " The idea 
or object which precedes and stimulates the bodily discharge is in no sense 
the idea or object ... of the emotion itself." " Idea and emotional excita- 
tion represent the tension of stimulus and response within the coordination 
which makes up the mode of behavior." Dewey elaborates this conception 
of the unity of the experience at length with repeated warnings against the 
" psychologist's fallacy " (II, pp. 19 ff.). The emotional process as a whole, 
then, is a process of adjustment between the sensori- or ideo-motor activities, 
which translate themselves into what later reflection calls the 'object,' and 
the vegetative-motor activities, which a like reflection distinguishes as 
'reaction' or 'response' (II, p. 25). The maximum of emotional seizure is 
connected with the period of adjustment. If the activities coordinate with- 
out friction or if one immediately displace the other, there is no seizure 
(11, p. 27). Connecting this with the theory of the origin of the emotional 
expression, we get the idea of emotion as the tension between the instinc- 

dinating the several phases of the emotional process, but it is of the very essence of his theory 
that the reaction as a whole is instinctive, even the ' incidental ' reactions that seem to be but 
" mechanical outpourings through the easiest drainage-channels " being regarded by him as 
relative to acts that are purposeful. Irons, to be sure, disputes this latter interpretation. 
Dewey might rather, I think, be brought forward against the emotional character of the 
reaction, as Baldwin conceives it : " emotion as excitement disappears with definiteness of 
habit " (Psy. Rev., II, p. 27). And it must be admitted that Baldwin's instance, the ' fear ' of 
the chick at the presence of the hawk, appears a somewhat ambiguous phenomenon in the 
light of Dewey's remarks on p. 28. 

1 Why ' discharge ' theory ? Any theory that holds to psychophysical correlation must 
be a ' discharge '■ theory. James, apparently, wishes his theory known as the ' afferent ' theory ; 
but this, too, is objectionable, suggesting opposition to an ' efferent ' theory, which is probably 
maintained by very few. As already pointed out, the James theory involves not one but 
several propositions. 
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tive ' response,' representing in the aborted form of ' attitudes ' thousands 
and thousands of past acts, and the multitude of possible acts represented 
by the idea. Emotion is "the adjustment or tension of habit and ideal" 
(II, p. 30). On this basis we can classify emotions according as there is 
failure of adjustment or effort or success. And we have further a ground 
for distinguishing emotion as Affect, " the feeling of tension in action," 
from emotion as Interest, " the feeling of a complex of activity unified in a 
single channel of discharge," and as Gefiihlston, representing the consoli- 
dation into organic habit of ends achieved (II, pp. 30 ff.). 

This is certainly a far more elaborate theory than that originally pro- 
pounded by Professor James. It agrees with the latter on the fundamental 
point of regarding the emotional seizure as the reflection into consciousness 
of bodily movements, but there are also important differences. James, for 
instance, admits reactions determined by analogous-feeling stimuli ; Dewey 
only finds that activities feel alike "which involve in like fashion the same 
peripheral structures" (I, p. 554). James believes, apparently, that morbid 
emotion may be objectless, in the strict sense; 1 Dewey finds that morbid 
emotions are not objectless from their own standpoint, but subsume an 
object of their own as source or aim (II, p. 18). James, replying to an 
objection of Irons, sees no difficulty in supposing that visceral sensations, 
one perceptive process, can suffuse with emotional warmth the cold intellec- 
tuality of another (Psy. Rev., I, p. 520); Dewey regards Irons' objection as 
absurdly assuming two distinct 'processes' {Psy. Rev., II, p. 21). James 
seems to represent the order, (1) object (situation, stimulus), (2) instinctive 
reaction (attitude), (3) emotion (the feeling of the reaction), as serial; 
Dewey denies that there is any such seriality in the experience itself (II, 
p. 18). This is Dewey's strong point. James isolates the bodily sensations 
and describes the emotional seizure as though it consisted in them irrespec- 
tive of their relation to the other phases of the experience, and Dewey 
rightly complains of this (II, p. 18). And, for his part, he can see nothing 
emotional in the mere addition to a non-emotional discharge of more 
discharges ; such additional discharges only become emotional if they 
change the quality of the feeling by reporting to consciousness the value 
of past coordinations (I, p. 562). In fact, the James theory is here recon- 
structed. Three things in Dewey's account stand out with special clearness: 
(1) the explanation of the so-called 'expression' of emotion as the residua 
of teleologically conditioned movements ; (2) the insistance on the unity of 
the emotional process, the disposition being the primary thing, the ' object ' 
and the 'response' being constituted together as coordinated factors 
within the active mode of behavior; (3) the conception of the emotional 

1 His own words, to be sure, are only : " The intellect may be so little affected as to . . . 
note the absence of a real object for the emotion," but he quotes with approval a description 
of morbid fear in which it is said: " He is not afraid of anything; he is simply afraid" (Pr. 
of Psy., II, pp. 4601). Cf. the rejection of Irons' interpretation that the disagreeable sensa- 
tions are the object (Psy. Rev., I, p. 522). 
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seizure as, not a bare sum of bodily sensations, but the tension in the coor- 
dination of the instinctive vegetative-motor and the ideo-motor reactions. 

But there are serious difficulties. Dr. Irons objects that the argument 
for regarding the ' expression ' as teleologically determined and therefo? M e 
not due to preexisting emotion, rests on the assumption that no useful 
action is explicable by reference to emotion (Psy. Rev., II, p. 279). In 
genetic reference the objection is well taken. Indeed, on a theory which 
holds emotion to be the tension of habit and ' ideal,' it seems practically 
necessary, in view of the varying circumstances under which habits are 
presumably acquired, to assume some such tension in the process of 
reducing acts to habits. It is only as we regard the acts as already 
'reduced,' as already mere 'attitudes,' that the reference of them to an 
antecedent emotion in the individual seems out of place. This is apparently 
Dewey's point. And Irons himself so far agrees to this, with reference to 
the internal organic disturbance, as to admit that the phenomenon in ques- 
tion cannot be considered an effect of the emotion, and that Dewey has 
indicated the right principle by which its origin is to be understood (Psy. 
Rev., II, p. 282). 

Irons complains that in the treatment of emotional expressions voluntary 
acts are scarcely taken into the account at all. It is possible to go further 
and say that if " all the so-called expressions " are, as alleged, the reduction 
of acts to attitudes, voluntary acts are definitely excluded. And yet volun- 
tary acts, or at least acts in which the voluntary and the reflex appear to 
coincide, acts in any case and not mere attitudes, are taken into the account 
when James' paradoxical statement that we do not feel angry " till we 
strike " is adopted and defended as verified, in principle, by every passing 
emotion (Dewey, Psy. Rev., II, p. 17). Irons also distinguishes in the 
internal organic movements those that are purposively reflex and those that 
are purely mechanical outpourings of deflected energy, and regards the 
latter, with James, as accidentally determined by the state of the organism. 
The conclusions, that the same emotion may at different times have dif- 
ferent physical accompaniments, and that in all states of equal intensity the 
organic changes are substantially the same, are not very ojbvious (Psy. Rev., 
II, p. 282), but clearly there is a point here which needs clearing up. 
Dewey might perhaps say that such deflection of energy, so far as it results 
from the tension of habit and ' ideal,' belongs to that class of reactions 
which are not purposeful in themselves, but which, nevertheless, as inci- 
dents in a process of adjustment, are teleologically conditioned, even 
though, in their failure of adjustment to present needs, they represent the 
break-down of teleological coordination. But this scarcely explains the 
course taken by the deflected energy while the adjustment is going on. 

Professor Dewey deserves the greatest praise for his attempt to relate 
the different phases of the emotional experience and to hold fast to its 
unity. This concrete handling of the facts makes one feel that here at 
least he is on solid ground. For just as certainly as subject and object are 
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correlated aspects in the one functional activity of cognitive consciousness, 
so certainly are object of emotion and emotion as the feeling of attitude 
towards the object correlated phases, neither of which is prior to or isolated 
from the other, in one emotional fact. Here there is no seriality. On the 
other hand, when we ask for the causal relations of this fact, we are bound 
to face the question of a serial order. And it is here that James' explana- 
tion is intelligible and Dewey's not. Something strikes us in the situation, 
says James ; we see, e.g., the bear coming, it looks savage, we are unarmed ; 
and instinctively a bodily reaction takes place, trembling or running away, 
which we feel as an emotional seizure. Dewey does not accept this. It 
seems to him that if we are struck by the importance of any feature in the 
situation, we are emotionally excited already. But not only so. " The 
reaction," he says, " is not made on the basis of the apprehension of some 
quality in the object: it is made on the basis of an organized habit, of an 
organized coordination of activities, one of which instinctively stimulates 
the other" (Psy. Rev., II, p. 20). One fails to see why it should not be 
made on the dual basis. One fails to see how it could be made on any 
basis apart from some quality in the sensation or perception which serves 
as the stimulus. 

A consequence of the theory which makes the emotional seizure, not the 
feeling of the instinctive response as such, but of that in tension with the 
ideational reactions which it helps to constitute, would seem to be the exclu- 
sion from the class of emotions of those strong feelings suddenly aroused, 
as in the case of startled fright, where there is not only no consciousness of 
tension between instinct and perception, but no clear perception of any 
object for the feeling to attach itself to. This, perhaps, is not so very bad. 
The feeling would here be merely the feeling of the instinctive reaction. 
Only the difficulty would then arise as to how such instincts, positively 
harmful to the organism, come to be inherited. And if definiteness of habit 
means, as we are told, disappearance of emotional excitement, it is not easy 
to see how mere instinctive reactions should have such ' tremendous values ' 
in consciousness. 

We are brought back to the main question by Irons' very just remark 
that you cannot rightly assume emotion to be either the cause or the effect 
of the physical changes, since there is a third possibility, namely, that emo- 
tion is independent of the bodily changes. This is his own view, and he 
illustrates it by the case most favorable to the ' effect ' theory, the case of 
fear, which he conceives as immediately consequent on the perception, 
while the bodily changes are regarded as simultaneous arousals of energy 
and actions or tendencies to action called forth by association (Psy. Rev., 
II, pp. 282 f.). Here the discussion sharpens itself to a point, the question 
being, as James puts it, whether we must admit as an important element in 
emotion something that is distinct both from the intrinsic feeling-tone of 
the object and from that of the bodily reactions (Psy. Rev., I, p. 526). To 
decide this question by something more objective than conflicting reports 
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from introspection, James appeals to Sollier's observations and experiments 
which go to show that blunting or removal of the bodily sensibility, affects, 
in a similar manner, the emotion. The observations have been criticised 
and the facts are not wholly unambiguous, 1 but so far as they go they cer- 
tainly tend to show, what confirms the appearances of common experience, 
that unless we are able to feel the bodily commotion we are unable to feel 
the emotional seizure. This would certainly mean that the Affect is 
dependent, either in whole or in part, on the bodily reverberation. The 
evidence, then, so far as it goes, is against the hypothesis of Dr. Irons in 
this respect. On the other hand, neither Sollier's nor any of the other cases 
of anaesthesia that have been brought forward, tend even remotely to show 
that emotion merely consists in a lot of bodily sensations ; and the continual 
protest of Dr. Irons, that the bodily sensations in and for themselves are 
not emotional at all, is well sustained if the opposite doctrine is what the 
' effect ' theory teaches. The brief article of Mr. Stratton, no less than the 
elaborate analysis of Professor Dewey, enables us to clearly see where the 
fallacy of that conception lies. It lies in the isolation of elements that in 
the experience itself exist only as moments in a complete activity, and in 
the conversion into objects of what in actual process exists only as absorbed 
in the attitude of the subject. It is the psychologist's fallacy. Emotion is 
at any rate a peculiar way of feeling, and cannot be defined apart from 
reference to the object, nor separated, apparently, as Affect, from the feeling 
of bodily perturbation. It is no wonder, therefore, that Professor James 
can find no 'feelings,' no elements of content, either faint or vigorous, to 
stand for the experience beyond the products of the analysis, hedonically 
toned objective content and bodily sensations. There are none. The 
experience is murdered by its dissection. It is the old story of the parts in 
the hand and the absence of the spiritual bond which not only connects but 
transforms them. H N> GardineR- 

1 See Psy. Rev., I, p. 544; cf. Mind, N.s., IV, p. 96. Sollier's are the strongest cases, 
the others are even more ambiguous. The one cited by James in his original article 
(Brachet's) was patently unfavorable ; its place in the Principles is taken by that of Striimpell's 
boy, from which the evidence is also not clear. The same is true of the cases referred to 
by Worcester on the other side. 



